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for the Elizabethan theatre. There is no obligation
for us to adopt its conventions in presenting them
to-day. A knowledge of the stage conditions of his
time is none the less essential to any proper under-
standing of Shakespeare as a dramatist.

The Globe theatre, as everybody knows, was very
small. Professor Dover Wilson puts the auditorium
as being roughly the size of a lawn-tennis court, into
which jutted a stage, estimated by the same authority
to measure about 43 feet by 27.

It follows that this platform, raised some three or
four feet above the floor, was surrounded on three
sides by the groundlings. Wealthier spectators, seated
in three tiers of galleries round the walls, were also
fairly close to the stage, on which, moreover, stools
were placed at either side for the accommodation of
privileged onlookers. Altogether the atmosphere must
have been extremely intimate.

This intimacy explains much that appears incongruous
at first sight to a generation accustomed to modern
plays that strive primarily to give the illusion of reality.
For one thing this seeking after the realistic has brought
the soliloquy into disrepute. But in the Shakespearean
theatre the player was one with the spectators, not
aloof from them. The public were participants almost
as much as onlookers, and a soliloquy was not an
unnatural revelation of a character's "state of mind,
but a direct communing with an audience almost as
much exercised as himself over the problem confronting
Mm,

The familiar, almost domestic atmosphere of the
theatre made it much easier for the spectators to enter
into the spirit of the play. They were far more ready
to identify themselves with the characters on the
stage than the members of a modern audience who,
in witnessing a costume piece, are instantly reminded
by the very accuracy of the period dress and the